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From Chambers's Journal. 


Sir George Simpson’s Overland Journey Round | 
the Worid. 


(Concluded from page 98.) 


Our traveller at length bade a final. adieu to | 
the American continent, and sailed for Ochotsk. 
During the voyage he learned ‘ that whales of 
huge size, some of them a hundred and twenty 
feet in length, are extremely numerous in the 
Sea of Kamschatka and about the Aleutian 
islands, and that they are frequently killed by 
the natives by means of spears and arrows 
shod with stone. As these whales are by far 
too large to be dragged to land by the savages, 
the plan is merely to wound the monster as 
seriously as possible, and then to trust to the 
winds to strand him in a few days. On or 
before the third day he generally dies, for 
however powerful to ‘resist his persecutors at 
the moment of attack, the whale, when wound- 
ed, is by no means tenacious of life in propor- 
tion to his size and strength.’ The pursuit of 
the otter is likewise a great resource of the 
natives. ‘Jt is not uncommon for the Aleu- 
tians to make long voyages in their small 
baidarkas, often going filty or sixty miles from 
land to hunt the sea-otter. For this purpose 
they keep together in fleets of perhaps a hun, 
dred baidarkas each. Proceeding in calm 
weather to some spot known to be a favourite 
haunt of the animal, they form their little ves- 
sels, end to end, in a line ; and as soon as any 
symptoms of the game-are perceived, a single 
canoe approaches, while, if all is right, one of 
its two inmates holds up his paddle as a signal 
for the others to range themselves in a circle 
round the spot. Meanwhile, the creature must 
rise to breathe ; and no sooner does he show | 
his nose, than off fly the arrows of the nearest 
hunters. If he escapes, as is generally the 
ycase, from the first attack, another ring is 
d round the place where he may be ex- 
ae again to appear ; and so the process is 
continued, till the victim is exhausted and de- 
stroyed. All these movements are executed 
with an incredible degree of silence, the huut- 
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ers being so skilful as to prevent even the dip the town has since then been supplanted as a 
of the paddles from being heard by the object penal colony by the mines—a change which 
| of their pursuit. ‘These distant expeditions are the neighbourhood has had no reason to re- 
not unattended with danger. ‘The baidarka, gret; for the convicts, alwaya.the worst of 
: being merely a frame of bones with a covering | their class, were contingufly"estaping, to prey 
of skins, cannot withstand the action of the| on the public, like so many wild beasts. A 
water for many days together ; and if it springs more dreary scene can scarcely be conceived. 
a leak, or is otherwise injured, its tenants have | Not a tree, and hardly even a green blade, is 
nothing but certain and immediate death before , to be seen within miles of the town; and in 
| them, for no other vessel can take more than the midst of the disorderly collection of huts 
‘its own complement on board; and calling is a stagnant marsh, which, unless when fro- 
‘their comrades around their sinking craft, they | zen, must be a nursery of all sorts of malaria 
send kind messages to their wives and families, | and pestilence. ‘The climate is at least on a 
and then lie down to die without a single effort | par with the soil. Summer consists of three 
at self-preservation.” These hardy people} months of damp and chilly weather, during 
meet the fate of other ‘natives.’ ‘The Aleu-| great part of which the snow stil! covers the 
tian islands are now far less valuable than they | hills, and the ice chokes the harbour ; and this 
once were, The human inhabitants hardly | is succeeded by nine months of dreary winter, 
muster one to ten of their early numbers, hav- in which the cold, unlike that of more inland 
ing been thinned, and thinned, and thinned | spots, is as raw as it is intense.’ Sie George 
again—for here there is no mystery in the | saw little of the people of this dreary place. 


















case—by hardships and oppression. ‘They 
were ground down through the instrumentality 
of the natural wealth of their country ; they 


experienced the same curse in their fur-seal|the rain and wind have the same effect. 


and their sea-otter, as the Hawaiians in their 
sandal-wood, and the Indians of Spanish Ame- 
rica in their mines of silver. ‘To hunt was 
their task ; to be drowned, or starved, or ex- 
hausted, was their reward. Even now, under 
better auspices and more humane management, 


the Aleutians are, in every respect, servants of 








In summer, if the weather be fine, a dread of 
the noxious vapours of the marsh keeps them 
at home; and if the weather be not fine, then 
ln 
winter, the cold of course is too severe for fre- 
quent exposure ; although walking in snow- 


shoes a trifle of eighty or nincty miles a-day 


is esteemed a recreation by the gentlemen, 
Leaving Ochotsk, they set forth in a cara- 

van, under the guardianship of some of the Ya- 

kuti tribe, for Yakutsk. ‘If there is anything 









the Russian-American Company, acting as la-|in earth or air more formidable to these poor 
bourers at the establishments, and as hunters | fellows than a Cossack, it is the “ Spirit of the 
throughout the whole country from Behring’s | Forest”—a personage invested, in their imagi- 
Straits to California, while they almost entire-| nation, with almost unlimited power, whether 
ly feed and clothe themselves without obtain- | for good or for evil. In the branches of the 
ing supplies.” Nor is Kamschatka better off. | trees along the road were suspended number- 
‘The favourite maxim of most of the public | less offerings of horse-hair, the gift being pro- 
officers, great and small, in Siberia, is, that |bably selected as an emblem of what the giver 
“God is high, and the emperor far off;” and | valued most ; the extemporaneous songs scem- 
of this watchword the Kamschatdales are sure, |ed to be dictated by the hope of coneiliating 
from their unfortunate place on the map, to|the great unknown; and at supper, the first 
enjoy the fullest benefit.” So far from making | spoonful was invariably thrown into the fire, 
a profit by this oppression, the emperor loses ; | to purchase a sound sleep from the genius of 
paying five thousand roubles a-year beyond the place, As every locality has ils own elf, 
the amount of the local revenue to the persons |the Yakuti, when on a journey, have no res- 
who take the trouble of plundering his sub- | pite—soothing one object of terror afier an- 
jects. other, and only multiplying their tormentors 

‘The Sea of Ochotsk is completely land-|as they increase their speed.” On their way 
locked, being in this respect, as well as in size | through this remote nook of Asia, they were 
and general situation, not unlike Hudson’s | constantly meeting with numerous travellers 
Bay. The waters are shallow, not exceeding, | and rich caravans, alihough some such scene 
about fifty miles from land, an equal numberjas the following occasionally reminded them 
of fathoms; and rarely giving, even in the| that they were not exactly within the precincts 
centre, above four times the depth just men- | of civilization :—* While crossing a point of 
tioned.’ The population of the town of Och- | woods, we were surprised to hear loud shouts 
otsk ‘is about eight hundred souls, thongh,| from some party ahead of us. Our Yakuti, 
forty years ago, it amounted, according to| however, returned the cries, while our horses, 
Langsdorff’s estimate, lo about two thousand. | apparently a8 intelligent in the matter as their 
The diminution is ascribed, and with great|owners, grew very restive. To increase our 
appearance of truth, to the circumstance, that! perplexity, the fellows who had begun the 
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commotion were now seen, still vociferating| meal, bowed to some images that stood against | 
as loudly as ever, with a band of eattle scam- | the wall of the best room, of which the door 
pering wildly before them; and Our curiosity | was open.’ It is worthy of remark that on| 
was soon tinctured with fear, when we observ- | the banks of the Lena nettles are cultivated as 
ed our attendants making ready their knives) greens for the table, | : : 

for some desperate work. We did not know | Irkutsk, the metropolis of Eastern Siberia,  Pmancipation Movement in Western Virginia. 
what to make of all this, till at length we per-/|* presented a fine appearance, with its filteen| An organized effort is now being commenced 
ceived a hage she bear and her cub making off, | churches and their spires, its convents, its hos- ‘in Western Virginia, to get rid of the evils of 
apparently as much frightened as any of us,_| pitals, and its other public buildings, But this|slavery in that portion of the Old Dominion. 
at a round trot. We now ascertained that the | favourable impression vanished as we approach- | Those engaged in this movement are said to 
bears are both fierce and numerous on this ed; and we were disappointed at seeing so lit-| be slaveholders themselves, and there is, there. 
road; and as the natives have no fire-arms,|tle bustle in the wide streets, and so cilia | favo, jul ground to hope that their efforts will 
they let Bruin get pretty much his own way, | edifices going to decay.’ From this place Sir | be atiended with important results. ‘The lead. 
excepting that they do sometimes ‘propitiate | George had looked forward to a trip to Kiachta|er in this movement, is Henry Ruffner, minis- 
him, as if he were hiinself the “ Spirit ofthe | and Maimajschin, the Chinese and Russian \ter of the Presbyterian Church, and one of the 
Forest,” by all sorts of grimaces and obejsan-| outposts, where the traffic between thé two)| most accomplished scholars of the South. He 
ces. ‘Two horses had been killed in the neigh-| countries is carried on; but, for some reason |is seconded in his efforts by an aésociation, 
bourhood only the day before, very probably | not clearly explained, his design was frustra-|composed of Jobn Letcher, S. McD. Moore, 
by the same animal that had caused the pre-| ted. Daniel B. Curry, James G. Hamilton, George 
sent alarm. Before the two brutes were out Beyond Irkntsk, they found themselves in| A. Baker, J. 8. Lacy, John Echols, James R. 
of sight, we passed the herd of cattle, the dri-| the midst of the convict population of Siberia, | Gordon, Jacob Fuller, D. E. Moore, and John 
vers riding the bulls with as much indifference | with whom the native peasants contrasted fa-| W. Fuller, all of whom are represented to be 
as if they had been on horseback.’ |vourably. * Not only are the peasants of Si-|men of character and influence in the commu- 

The town of Yakutsk enjoys a temperature} beria remarkeble for their civility, but all|nity in which they reside. 

which keeps its cellars frozen all the year| grades of society are decidedly more intelli-| ‘These gentlemen have issued an address to 
round, although for a short time in suminer | gent than the corresponding classes in any |the people of Western Virginia. We have not 
the thermometer stands at 106 degrees of Fah-| other part of the empire, and perhaps more so | yet been able to lay our hands upon a copy of 





supposed they will ultimately support the agri- 
cultare they now embarrass, by affording a 
regular and extensive market for its produce. 








renheit in the shade! Jt is, nevertheless, a|than in most parts of Europe. ‘The system | this address—but it is said to have been writ- 
great emporium both of the fur and ivory|on which Siberia has been, and continues to|ten by H. Ruffner, and to be a very able and 
trade; the materials of the latter being the} be colonised, is admirable alike in theory and | interesting production. We hope to lay some 
bones of an extinct aninial preserved in the | in practice. The perpetrators of heinous | portions of it before our readers at some future 
frozen soil of Eastern Siberia. ‘ Spring afier| crimes are sent to the mines; those who have | day, and content ourselves, for the present, by 
spring, the alluvial banks of the lakes and| been banished for minor delinquencies are set-| annexing the following extract from it, which 
rivers, crumbling under the thaw, gave up, as|tled in villages or on farms; and political | we find in the Louisville Examiner :—Daily 
it were, their dead ; and beyond the very verge | offenders, comprising soldiers, authors, and | News. 
of the inhabited world, the islands lying oppo-| statesmen, are generally established by them-| ‘Some Virginia politicians proudly—yes, 
site to the mouth of the Yana, and, as there! selves in little knots, communicating to all | proudly—fellow.citizens—call our old Com. 
was reason for believing, even the bed of the| around them a degree of refinement unknown | monwealth The Mother of States! These en- 
ocean itself, literally teemed with these most} in other: half-civilized countries. lightened patriots might pay her a still higher 
mysterious memorials of antiquity. Theivory| ‘The villages are very numerous, not only |compliment by calling her The Grandmother 
again fetches from forty to seventy roubles a| on the road, but as far back on either side as|of States. For our part, we are grieved and 
pood, or from Is. to Is. 9d. a pound, accord-| we could see; and the people all looked heal-| mortified, to think of the lean and haggard 
ing to its state of preservation. ‘The tusks are} thy, comfortable, and happy. In any place | condition of our venerable mother. Her black 
found to be fresher as one advances to the| where the post-house was out of repair, our|children have sucked her so dry, that now, for 
northward—a circumstance which seems to| police officer used to pounce on the best house |a long time past, she has not milk enough for 
corroborate the notion that the climate has had | for our use; and as the owners would neither | her offspring, either black or white. 
something to do with their continued existence | make any demand nor accept any remunera-| “ But, seriously, fellow-citizens, we esteem 
in an organic form. ‘Though, in mere amount, | tion, we were generally obliged to compromise | it a humiliating fact, which should penetrate 
this branch of commerce is of comparatively | the matter by forcing a small gift on the host’s|the heart of every ene that from the 
little value, yet it is well worthy of honourable | wife or daughter. ‘The dwelling in which we | year 1790 to this time, Virginia has lost more 
mention, as having in a high degree promoted hbreakfasted to-day was that of a person who| people by emigration, than all the old free 
the progress of geographical discovery. It|}had been sent to Siberia against his will.|States together, Up to 1840, when the last 
wag in the eager pursuit of the bones of the| Finding that there was only one way of mend-| census was taken, she had lost more by near- 
mammoth that most of the northern islands| ing his condition, he worked hard and behaved ly 300,000. She has sent—or we should ra- 
were visited and explored—islands which,| well. He had now a comfortably-furnished | ther say, she Bas driven from her soil—at least 
when taken in connection with their mysteri-| house and a well-cultivated farm, while a stout | one-third of all the emigrants who have gone 
Gus treasures, invest the Asiatic Ocean with in| wife and plenty of servants bustled about the| from the old States to the new. More than 
interest unknown to the corresponding shores| premises.’ Sir George considers Siberia ‘the| another third have gone from the other old 
of America.’ best penitentiary in the world.’ * When not|slave States. Many of these multitudes, who 
The voyage up the Lena was uneventful.| bad enough for the mines, each exile is provi-|have left the slave States, have shunned the 
The travellers suffered a little from hunger! ded with a lot of ground, a house, a horse, two| regions of Slavery, and settled in the free 
and cold; ‘ for we had started in the heat of! cows, and agricultural implements, and also, | countries of the West. These were generally 
the day, without shoes, and with no other| for the first year, with provisions. For three | industrious and enterprising while men, who 
clothes, in fact, than our shirts and trowsers.| years he pays no taxes whatever ; and for the | found by. sad experience, that a country of 
The peasants, taking pity on our forlorn state,| next ten, only half of the full amount. To/|slaves was not the country for them. It is a 
made a grand fire for us, and offered us a} bring fear as well as hope to operate in his fa-| truth, a certain truth, that Slavery drives free 
share of their own supper, which consisted of| vour, he clearly understands that his very first | labourers—farmers, mechanics, and all, and 
black bread, a little salt, and a dish of cold) slip will send him from his home and his fami-| some of the best of them too—out of the couy 
water, which, that it might look as like soup| ly, to toil, as an outeast, in the mines.’ The|try, and fills their places with negroes.” — 
as possible, was taken witha spoon, Immense| mines and washeries, however, for which there 
piles of the unsavoury cakes rapidly disap-| is now a mania, are unfavourable to the settle-| Singular Fact in Natural History.—Be- 
peared ; and each person, as he finished his| ment and cultivation of Siberia; although it is|tween four and five months ago, Robert Reid, 
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was not worth killing. 


of the “* skep,” covering it with straw, and af-/ Ages cannot wipe out the stain it has fixed on 
terwards covering the entire hive with earth, | our national escutcheon.—N. Y. Tribune. 


in the same manner as a pit of potatoes. The} 
strong hive, during winter, took for their sus- | 
tenance upwards of ten pounds of sugar, On 
the 13th current, the covered hive was dug up 
in presence of John Stewart, writer, John Mit- 


oT 


From the Annual Monitor for 1846. 


Abigail Knott. 


As the memory of the just is blessed, whose | 








baron officer of M. Stewart, Corsbie, Scotland, | sight!” And this is the war we are carrying | vessel to vessel, helping to open the door of 
having two hives of bees, the one pretty strong, | on in the hearts of towns thousands of miles | gospel communication in others. 
and the other weak, took it into his head to| distant, at the expense of millions on millions,| was in promoting the 
make an experiment with the weakest, as it} against the wishes and the hearts of a large | cherishing the least babe jn Christ. 
He shutsup the mouth | majority of the best citizens of the Union ! 


Her delight 
good work in all, and 
She was 
favoured with a sound spiritual judgment, and 
clear perception of individual states ; and whilst 
careful not to encourage untempered zeal in 
any, or that which she believed did not bear 
the impress of the holy anointing; she was 
grieved when any, through unskilfulness, or 
want of true spiritual discernment, put forth a 
finger to mar the precious cause, or hinder “ the 


chell, gardener, and others, when, wonderful | path shineth more and more unto the perfect) word of the Lord from having free course, and 
day, so it may be well to record the loving- | being glorified.” 


to behold, the formerly weak hive was found 
in a steagg and healthy state. ‘The “skep” 
was lifled off the board, and there was -not 
above a dozen dead bees in the lot; and it was 
truly pleasing to see them, when aroused from 
their dormant state, flapping their wings and 
buzzing about, after being shut up from light 
and a@ for about four months and thirteen 
days. About two hours after being opened, 
they were out in swarms busily gathering wax. 
— Presb. 


a 


Early Religious Education.—Some per- 
sons contend that the young mind should be 
left to grow untaught in religious truth, until it 
is sufficiently matured to judge for itself. Cole- 
ridge and his friends were once talking upon 
this very subject, one of whom maintained that 
religion should not be instilled into the youth- 
ful mind, and Coleridge contended that it 
should. His friend observed that the mind 
should be left to itself upon that subject, and 
in mature years it would of itself assume the 
right direction. After dinner, he walked’ into 
his garden, and showed him a spot full of 
nothing but~mustard plants. ‘“ There, (said 
Coleridge) is a fine flower garden.” “ Flower 
garden !” said his astonished friend, “ why 
they are all mustard plants.” “1 know that 
(said Coleridge) but after a while, some how 
or other, the mustard will all be rooted out, 
and we shall have a splendid variety of culti- 
vated flowers !”— Ibid. 





Gen. Lane at Puebla—His Notion of a 
Beautiful Fight.— Now ensued one of the 
most beautiful sights conceivable. Every gun 
was served with the utmost rapidity ; and the 
crash of the walls and the roofs of houses 
when struck by our shot and shells, was min- 
gled with the roar of our artillery. 


to the most thickly populated parts of the 
town.” — Gen. Lane’s Report. 


Could we have a more revolting evidence of 
the demoralizing effect of war, than is here 
given in the expression of a man holding a 
high Commission under this once peaceful Re- 
public? A beautiful sight to see, and charm- 
ing sounds to hear, the “ crash of the walls 
and the roofs of houses in the most populous 
parts of the city”—inhabited not only by un- 


offending men, but by their wives and chil-| 


dren! Every shot carrying blood and car- 
nage in its course—killing children in the arms 
of their mothers and wives by the side of their 
husbands—and this, an American officer 

out of his way to describe as a “ beautiful 


kindness of the Lord, Se a long life, to 
our beloved friend, whose end was peace. 


She was born at Ballinclay, in the county | husband was removed 


She had many trials, which she endured 
with resignation to the Divine will ; her dear 
by death several years 


of Wexford, Ireland ; the residence of her pa: | before herself, and two of her daughters ; one 


rents, John and Abigail Wright. 


Being of a | of whom left six children, claiming her tender 


lively disposition, she early indulged in dress,,care and oversight, which she lived to see 


and the gaiety incident to youth; but about 
the eighteenth year of her age, she was favour- 
ed with a tender visitation, in which she was 
given to see the sin/ulness of sin, even in little 


things ; she joined in therewith, and became | 


an example in simplicity, and self-denial, 
“adorning the doctrine of God her Saviour,” 
by her humble and circumspect walk. 


She was united in marriage to William) 


Knott, of Dublin, in the 22nd year of her age ; 
and sometime after, she felt a call to the min- 


istry. ‘Though endowed with many talents, im- | blessed be the name of the Lord.” 








blessed to them. She had the unspeakable 
consolation of an evidence, that those who 
were taken from her, were “ accepted in the 
Beloved,” witnessing her endeared partner, 
green in his old age, and in view of the hea- 


ivenly Canaan, bringing forth from the treasu- 


ry “things new and old,” so that his cup over- 
flowed in humble thankfulness to the God of 
his life. Amidst her domestic bereavements, 
she was enabled to adopt the language, ** The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
For her 


proved by grace, from the natural timidity of| dear children, her deepest concern was, that 


her disposition, and the fear of man, she re- 
sisted it, and, as she often related with many 
tears, caused to herself a long wilderness jour- 
ney ; yet at different periods, he whom she 
loved, renewed the call, but slie shrunk from 
the awful work, endeavouring to walk in all 
the other commandments of the Lord, blame- 
less, and to bring up a large family in his nur- 
ture and admonition, by early imbuing the 
tender minds of her children, with his love 
and fear, and pouring forth her secret prayers, 
that they might be preserved in the narrow 
way, that leadeth unto life. 

In the year 1810, her husband having re- 


their feet might be turned into the green pas- 
tures of life and salvation, desiring their growth 
in the unchanging truth as it is in Jesus; 
deeming it of incomparably more value to them, 
than earthly riches, saying “‘ she never covet- 
ed mich of these for herself, seeing a snare 
therem.” » 

She was frequent in reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and desirous that all should avail them- 
selves of this privilege. She also read with 
much interest, the Journals of our early 
Friends, and having found them deeply instruc- 
tive to herself, she endeavoured by appropriate 
selections, to encourage her family to cultivate 








‘The bright | — 


light of the moon enabled us to direct our shots | 


| 


linquished the cares of business, retired to|an individual acquaintance with these valuable 
Rathangan, in the county of Kildare; about| records, which set forth how our worthy pre- 
which time she was appointed to the station of | decessors, were gathered in the power of God, 
Elder; but apprehending it was not that de-|to be a “ peculiar people ;” their devotedness 
signed for her by the Great Head of the|to his cause, and how they also endured the 
Church, she thought herself of little service | spoiling of their goods, imprisonment, and other 
About the 62nd year of her age, one sufferings for conscience sake, “ counting all 
of her daughters coming forth in the leat but as loss and dross, that they might 
the call appeared again to he renewed to her-| win Christ and be found in Him,” and have in 
self, as at the ninth hour; she no longer con- | heaven, a better and more enduring substance ; 
sulted with flesh and blood, but yielded herself| and when remarking how these ** good soldi- 
to appear, even “as a fool for Christ’s sake,” | ers of Jesus Christ” had made the way easy 
and continued to the end of her life, in short, | to us, in bearing the heat and burden of that 
but lively communications in meetings, to ac-| period of persecution, she instructively inquir- 
knowledge the goodness of the Almighty, and|ed whether she herself, and others of her day, 
to invite others to love and serve him, which} were so founded on “the Rock of Ages,” as 
greatly tended to her own peace, and we be-|to have faith and zeal, to abide the same or- 
lieve to the edification of others, deal, were it permitted to come again upon the 
She enjoyed good health, until ‘her 83rd} Churches. 
year, and though feeling the infirmities of ad-| She was much, and generally beloved, espe- 
vanced age, was exemplary in the constant|cially by the youth, for whom she felt great 
attendance of her own meeting, as well as| tenderness under their peculiar trials and beset- 
those held at a distance ; where the inwardness | ments, while her conduct and example impres- 
and exercise of her spirit were often precious-| sively spoke the language, of “ Follow me, as 
ly felt, as the holy unction which flows from|[ am endeavouring to follow Christ,” and as 











— 





her aim was to live the life of the righteous, | which with God’s blessing, shall never be put 


so, her “ latter end was like unto theirs.” 
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out. She then prayed for the conversion 


Though her health gradually declined, she| of the heathen, saying “their gods are no 


was confined to her bed only one month. 


In | gods, there is but one true God.” 


the early part of her illness, she was fervent | From this time she was desirous of being 
in supplication tothe Almighty “ that he would | released, and said, “Come Lord, | am 
purify her, and prepare her, for even the least | ready.” 


mansion in his kingdom,” beseeching him “ to 


Those around her could remember but a 


blot out her transgressions for his mercy’s|small part of the heavenly expressions which 


sake,” saying “thou knowest, O Lord! | have 
loved thee, and desired to serve thee, but | 
have only done it partially.” Under a deep 
sense of her own unworthiness, she looked, for 
a time, tremblingly, to the final close, petitioning 
her Saviour “ that before she was taken, he 
might be graciously pleased to grant her a full 
evidence of het a nee with him, the be- 
loved of her soul, and that he would be with 
her, when passing through the dark valley and 
the shadow of death ;” adding, “ if the righteous 
scarcely be saved, where shall the sinner and 
ungodly appear ?” 

Though favoured to be free from acute pain, 
she was [requent in supplicating for patience to 
bear her bodily weakness and suffering, that 
she might bring no reproach upon the name of 
Christ, and remarked, “ I think Isaac Pening- 
ton said near his end, ‘if this be done in the 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” 

About the 14th of Sixth month, her daugh- 
ter sitting beside her, she said, “1 think I have 
no sin unrepented of; [ could leave this world 
rejoicing.” Thus He who saw meet to hide 
himself for a litile season, as it were, to prove 
her love and allegiance, and try her faith, that 
it stood not in words only, but in the power of 
God, was. graciously pleased to change the 
dispensation, and give her “ the oil’ of joy for 
mourning, and the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness,”—“ to lifi up the light 
of his countevance upon her,” so that her peace 
seemed to be sealed; and she said, “* Lord 
now letlest thou thy servant depart in peace 
according to thy word, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation,’ ‘ My soul doth magnify the 
Lord, and my spirit rejoiceth in God my Sa- 
viour’—‘ Sweet is his voice, and his counte- 
nance is comely,” 

On the 15th, our dear friend prayed, * that 
she might be enabled to forgive those who had 
trespassed against her,” if, said she, “ any 
have done so, as I hope for forgiveness of my 
trespasses.” She expressed her love for all 
mankind the world over, and said “ that she 
felt religious unity, with those of every deno- 
mination, and kindred, under whatever name, 
that were in the unity of Christ,”—and con- 
tinued, *O! gracious Father! be pleased to 
break the bands of those around us, who are 
in Papal darkness ; give them to know repent- 
ance, with remission from sin, instead of * pen- 
ance,’ with a continuance ia sin,—be pleased 
to cause the Bible to be spread among them, 
and give them to know that communion with 
thee, for themselves, is of more value in thy 
sight than any outward observance or cere- 
mony :” and in connection with this subject, 
she spoke of how Luther had been “ upheld 
among kings and potentates ;” and alluding to 
the Reformation in England, quoted that de- 
claration of Bishop Latimer’s at the stake. 
“«T have lighted a candle this day in England, 


dropped from her lips, seeming to flow as a 
living stream from the fountain. 

On the 16th, she uttered a touching petition 
for an absent child; and was much exercised, 
not only for her children individually, but for 
many absent friends, to whom she left mes- 
sages of love, to stir up the pure mind by way 
of remembrance ; also to some neighbours not 
in profession with us; and to two of the latter, 
on the subject of using or selling spirituous 
liquors ; these expressed their grateful feeling 
for her concern on their behalf. She was 
much esteemed by those of all classes in her 
neighbourhood, for her kindly disposition, and 
the pious regard she evinced for their welfare. 

Being favoured to feel that “ perfect love 
which casteth out fear,” the song of thanks- 
giving was put into her mouth, of “ praises, 
high praises to His adorable name, who led 
me, and fed me, since my 18th year, who sup- 
ported me through the waves of affliction, and 
comforted me; glory be unto his name!” She 
earnestly petitioned for our religious Society, 
‘*‘ that the Lord would be_ pleased to turn his 
hand again and again upon it, and purely 
purge away the dross, and tin, and reprobate 
silver, and refine as gold seven times refined, 
even as the pure gold of Ophir ; that he would 
raise up judgesas at the first, and counsellors 
as at the beginning; that many might be pre- 
pared, as vessels of use, in his holy house, to 
show forth his praise :” and added, “ | think 
George Fox said,‘ Friends mind the Light, 
and do all things in the Life,’ that | believe is 
what is right.” 

At another time she said, “‘ some years ago, 
as | walked through the streets, it was sweetly 
brought to my remembrance something of the 
prophecy in Jer. xvi. 16; * Behold | will send 
for many fishers, saith the Lord, and they 
shall fish them ; and after, will | send for many 
hunters and they shall hunt them, from every 
mountain, and from every hill, and out of the 
holes of the rocks,’ which | believe will be ac- 
complished ;” accompanied with the language, 
“ Why will ye die, O house of Israel?” On 
another occasion she said, * Be careful for no- 
thing, but in every thing give thanks.” She 
continued to utter praises, growing weaker and 
weaker in body, but ‘ stronger in the Lord, 
and in the power of his might.’” The morn- 
ing of the 26th, she desired her sons might be 
called in, and taking each of them affection- 
ately by the hatid, thus addressed them on 
parting: “ farewell, may the blessing of the 
everlasting hills rest upon you.” But little 
more was heard from her from this time, and 
in a few hours: after, she peacefully breathed 
her last; and is, we humbly believe, entered 
into the joy of her Lord, through whom she 
obtained the victory over death, hell, and the 
grave.—She died Sixth month 26th, 1846, in 
her 85th year. 





Seventh month, 1846. 
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For * The Friend.” 
WINNEPISEOGEE LAKE. 
Written at Wolfsboro’, N. H. 


Sweetest of the mountain's daughters ! 
How thy bright face shines to heaven ; 
Ne’er o’er purer, gladder waters 
Sun and moon their light have given. 


Echo haunts thy banks forever ; 
All those wild hills, side by side, 

Watt thy voices over, over,— 
Following still that margin wide. 


Gently, o’er the still lake’s bosom, 
Fairy winds convoy our boat ; 

Scarce the water-lily’s blossom 
Moving, as we onward float. 


Paradise to form around us 
What now wanteth ?—Heaven is fair, 
Earth in beauties linked hath wound us,— 
Lakes, and hills, and purest air: 


Only, some we love are absent ; 
Two or three,—not many more,— 
But they linger near in spirit;— 
Nearer e’en than yonder shore ; 


Nearer than this gleaming water ; 
Near us,—with us,—by our side ; 

Now I thank thee, blessed Father ! 
Every wish is satisfied ! 


O’er the brooklet in the pine-wood 

Two were with my thoughts to-day,— 
One with eye of suber pleasure,— 

One with bird-like step and gay. 


On the lake I heard your voices, 
Close beside me, whispering soft ; 

Now my very soul rejoices,— 
Here, my es is borne aloft! 


By the beauty of these waters 
Where the moon and stars do play ; 
By yen dim blue line of mountains, 
And the streams that from them stray,— 


Clearer never ran through Eden,— 
By these new and beauteous things 
Altogether,— we are bidden 
To believe, our souls have wings ! 


— 















We are made for things that end not ; 
Distance puts us not apart; 

Is it not so?—absent loved ones,— 
Have we not this hour one heart? 


M. 





From the New York Observer. 


FROM THE GERMAN, ON DEATH, 
BY BENJAMIN SCHMOLKE. 


That I shall die, full well 1 know; 
All human life is short and frail, 
Fleeting and vain are things below, 
All portion here must quickly fail. 
In mercy, Lord, direct my ways, 
That I in peace may end my days. 


When J shall dic, is all unknown, 
Except to thy omniscient mind : 
Lest then with life my hope be gone, 

May 1 from thee such favour find, 
That I may always ready be 
For death and for eternity. 


How I shall die, is hidden too: 

Death does his work in varied forms ; 
To some with agonies of woe, 

And some sink peaceful in his arms: 
Just as Thou wilt ;—if, when ‘tis past, 
My soul be found with thee at last. 


i a arr 











Where / shall die—I may not know, 
Nor where my sleeping dust be laid: 
Only be it my happy lot 
ith saints redeemed to leave the dead ; 
Small care to me the place affords— 
The earth, throughout, is all the Lord’s. 


Whene’er in death I shall recline, 
Then let my soul ascend to thee ! 
Through Christ’s redemption I am thine, 
By faith his glories now I see,— 
*Twill ali be well!—I little prize 
When, how, or where, this body dies. 





Selected. 
ANGRY WORDS. 
BY JAMES MIDDLETON. 


words are lightly spoken 
n a rash and thoughtless hour, 
Brightest links of life are broken 
y their deep insidious power; 
Hearts inspired by warmest feeling, 
Ne’er before by anger stirred, 
Oft are rent past human healing, 
By a single angry word. 


Poison drops of care and sorrow, 
Bitter poison drops are they, 
Weaving for the coming morrow 
Saddest memories of to-day. 
Angry words, O let them never 
rom the tongue unbridled slip ; 
May the heart's best impulse ever 
Check them ere they soil the lip. 


Love is much too pure and holy, 
Friendship is too sacred far, 
For a moment’s reckless fully 
Thus to desolate and mar. 
Angry words are lightly spoken, 
Bitterest thoughts are rashly stirred; 
Brightest links of life are broken 
By a single angry word. 





Por ** The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 
(Continued from page 104.) 


We have spoken of Samuel Emlen’s know- 
ledge of languages. On one occasion in his 
public ministry of the Gospel he addressed a 
learned audience in Latin; and during his tra- 
vels on the continent of Europe, his French 
and German were frequently called into exer- 
cise, During one of his visits in “England, a 
female in his presence, amused herself highly 
with his primitive dress and diminutive per- 
son. Speaking in French she thought the ob- 
ject of her ridicule, though perhaps conscious 
that she was laughing at him, was yet igno- 
rant of what she was saying. At last she 
closed her foolish remarks about him with, “| 
wonder if t¢ can talk?” Yes,” said Samuel 
turning his intelligent eye on her, “ Yes! J can 
talk a little Latin, a little Greek, a little Hebrew, 
a little Spanish, a little German. 
these wouldst thou like to converse in?” 
Samuel had doubtless correctly estimated her 
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In short, such French as at this day may me 
heard jabbered by hundreds, who are far trom 
being well acquainted with their own tongue. 
Samuel Emlen’s reproof was felt by the poor 
girl, and in her confusion she was fain to be- 
take herself to the quietness which became 
her, 

She was no doubt more careful in future in 
her speeches about others, and perhaps had a 
conviction impressed upon her mind, that sim- 
plicity in dress and manners, was no proof of 
feeble intellect or limited knowledge. Those 
who are accustomed to speak their minds free- 
ly, had need to be very watchful who are near, 
before they draw up the floodgates of restraint, 
and let out the pent up stream of thought, 
opinion, and prejudice. Many an individual 
has unintentionally hurt the feelings of others, 
and many have brought on themselves severe 
rebukes for want of attending tothis. An an- 
ecdote told by Jacob Lindley, may in part 
illustrate what we mean. When a young 
man, he was present at a meeting of Friends, 
where a proposition was considered, which he 
and his companion believed ought to have been 
adopted. But a member of the meeting who 
did not seem prepared with arguments against 
it, yet expressing that he had “ scruples ;” the 
meeting in deference to those unexplained 
scruples, laid by the subject for the present. 
Afier the meeting was over, Jacob and com- 
panion being at a Friend’s house, and think- 
ing themselves alone, began to discuss what 
had taken place, expressing their earnest dis- 
approbation of the result, and treating the 
“scruples” of the Friend, with little respect. 
Whilst thus freely expressing themselves, 
Elizabeth Cole, a very small woman, yet an 
able minister of Baltimore Yearly ting, 
rose up in a corner where she had been sit- 
ting unobserved, and thus addressed the start- 
led fault finders. ‘“ Young men, | know in 
the gross weight of millers a scruple is of little 
account, but in the balance of the sanctuary, a 
scruple’is a scruple !” 

Jacob could not but feel the clear witted 
rebuke. He knew, and must have acknow- 
ledged it as a general truth, that it is not the 
magnitude of wordy reasonings, which should 
lead religious meetings into action; and that it 
is far more safe to wait on, and to suffer the 
restraints of secret feelings of uneasiness, 
which may not have as yet shaped themselves 
into logical arguments. The expression of 
uneasiness, from the lips of one who is an ear- 
nest seeker after the mind of the Spirit, is in 
truth, as good and sufficient a reason as that 
person could offer. Sometimes it so happens, 
that a reason, with undeniable arguments to 
sustain it, dées exist, and yet cannot well be! 


a nnEIIERIRERRREREREREe En aes 


Which of| brought forward. On such occasions how 


much better would it be, simply to offer the 
true Quaker plea of ‘ uneasiness,’ —of ‘ a scru- 


knowledge, as a boarding-school smattering of | ple,’—rather than to look out for other argu- 


French, acquired to be chattered in public to 
astonish unlearned listeners. Such French as 
often proves the amusement of the student, 
who, sitting quietly by in a corner, notes the 
barbarous pronunciation, the blunders in 
grammar, the awkward introduction of Eng- 
lish words brought in to fill out an idea, entire- 
ly inexpressible by their French vocabulary. 





ments against the measure we disapprove, 
which when we have uttered them, may be 
weighed in the scales of critical opponents, 
and found wanting. 

When Jacob in after life related this 
anecdote, he used pleasantly to remark, that 
he never entered into free expression on the 
character, opinions, or actions of others, with- 
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out looking around him to see if there was “a 
little Betty in the corner.” 

To return to our friend Samuel Emlen. He 
was fervent in his public ministrations. His 
voice was clear and harmonious, and his la- 
bours acceptable to Friends and others, being 
accompanied with baptizing power. His con- 
stitution was infirm, and his bodily afflictions 
often rendered travelling trying to him. But 
although very frequently unwell, he was yet 
generally able to be moving about, visiting the 
sick and afflicted, for which service he was 
remarkably qualified. He could enter into 
sympathy with them, he could console them, 
with the precious promises of Him, whom he 
had-found to be a faithful High Priest touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities. During one 
of his visits in England, being very ill, he made 
use of this expression, which whilst it mani- 
fested his humility, sets forth the ground on 
which his soul reposed: “ ‘Thanks be to the 
Lord, for the hope | have in his mercy Y” 

Many of Samuel Emlen’s letters are very 
instructive and “interesting, containing pithy 
passages worthy of preservation. ‘Those com- 
posed during the latter years of his life, were 
written by others at his dictation, because of 
his inability to see; yet he generally endea- 
voured to sigan his name to them. In one 
dated Seventh month 7th, 1794, addressed to 
his fellow townswoman, Sarah Harrison, then 
in England on a religious visit, and to her 
companion Sarah Birkbeck, is this passage ; 
“My hope is that mercy and goodness will 
follow her [Sarah Harrison] for pres: nt com- 
fort and support, and that at last she will be 
found, through adorable condescension, wor- 
thy to dwell in the house of the Lord our God 
forever and ever;—the prospect of which 
should be powerfully encouraging in a care to 
learn that exalted anthem, ‘ Thy will be done, 
O Father who art in heaven!’ | wish dear 
Sarah Birkbeck preserved {rom sacrilege,— 
that she may not be a robber of churches as 
she goes along, but obedient to holy command. 
ment, giving unto the people that they may 
eat, without improperly adverting to the quan- 
tity or quality of that which may be entrusted 
to her by the good Lord of the family.” 

Towards the close of his life, though his 
weakness of body increased, and his pains 
augmented, yet were his spiritual faculties in 
lively exercise, and his industry in the fulfil- 
ment of his religious duties, whether of a pub- 
lic or private nature, continued unabated. He 
had the assurance he said, that he must shortly 
put off this earthly tabernacle, and he desired 
to be found at his post of duty, with his loins 
girded and his light burning. 

In the year 1798, he first became affected 
with spasms in the arm and chest ; these were 
believed to be of a gouty character. Attacks 
of this nature, although very violent whilst 
they lasted, were soon over, and did not con- 
fine him to his house many hours at a time. 
In the summer of 1799, whilst on a visit to his 
son Samuel, who resided near Burlington, he 
thought himself sensible of a slight paralysis. 
Its effects were quite transient ; and on his re- 
turn to Philadelphia, he resumed at the prompt- 
ings of love and duty, his visits of Christian 
benevolence. 
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In the Twelfth month of that year the gouty ‘ers the house accommodates ; and each lodger, whole is lighted by gas. 


Such are the accom. 
spasms became more frequent, yet he still ven-| Upon paying his week’s rent, two and four| modations which, by means of association can 


tured to meeting. On First-day, the 15th of pence (demanded in advance), is entitled to| be offered for fourpence a night—salt, soap, 
that month, he attended his own meeting (the | one of these keys, which secures his bed-room,|and two towels included—to any individual 
Northern District), and was engaged in earnest | and the full use of all the conveniences of | who chooses to apply for them. 
fervent labour in the ministry of the Gospel of | the establishment for the time specified. 


And now, a 
To! word or two about the class of inmates who 
life and salvation. As his service was about | describe the admirable arrangements of the | seek the comforts of the new model lodging. 


terminating, he felt himself suddenly taken | house let us begin with the basement. The| house. On our entering the coffee-room, we 





very ill. 


ing he uttered the lines of Addison : 


—— if thou preservest my life, 
hy sacrifice shall be ; 
And if death should be my doom, 
Shall join my soul to thee.” 


(To be continued.) 





From the People's Journal. 


(London.) 


BY ANDREW WINTER. 


The opening of the Model Lodging-House | ing tubs, and on the other wash-stands for the | elsewhere. 


recently erected by the Labourer’s Friend So- 
ciety, in George street, St. Giles’s, has afford- 
ed us most agreeable evidence of the progress 
the principles of association and co-operation 
are so rapidly making in socialeconomy. We 
have lived, in fact, to see a club house erected 
for the poorest portion of the community. A 
noble building, replete with every improve- 
ment which science has made in domestic ar- 
chitecture, planted in the midst of the lowest 
neighbourhood in Europe, and offering its 
comforts and even elegancies at a’ price which 
the commonest lodging-houses can scarcely 
rival. 

The street in which the model lodging- 
house is situated, is one of those wretched 
thoroughfares lately discovered in all their 
squalid wretchedness by the opening of the 
neighbourhood caused by the building of New 
Oxford street. The influence of light and air, 
as is always the case, has in a measure sham- 
ed some of its tenements into a coat or two of 
whitewash, and houses which before did not 
know how dirty they were, are gradually put- 
ting on a decenter appearance. Still, the 
miserable rags hanging out of every other 
window, the swarms of vicious looking young 
women seen silting down on the edges of the 
pavement, or standing at the doorways, show 
the general depravity of the neighbourhood. 
In the middle of this street rises the facade of 
the model lodging-house, remarkable for noth- 
ing but the substantial manner in which it is 
built, and the space and light indicated in the 
interior by its numerous windows and impos- 
ing size. Upon entering the central doorway, 
the first thing that meets our eye is the count- 
ing-house, if we might so call it, of the master 
or superintendent of the house—a little room, 
through the window of which he does business 
with his lodgers. On one side of the room we 
perceive it is fitted up with bookshelves, to 
hold the future library of the establishment ; 
and on the other side a vast number of keys 
are ranged, each key having a number by 
which to distinguish it. Of these keys there 
are one hundred and five, the number of lodg- 


as only the largest establishments generally 
contain. A large dresser and a central table 
complete the furniture of the room, which is | 
used in common by the lodgers who wish to | 
cook their own food—a good fire always 
burning for their accommodation. In a small 
room leading out of the kitchen we perceive 
shelves loaded with all kinds of crockery— | 





| plutes, cups, and tea things being provided for 


A Visit. to the Model Lodging-House, St. Giles’s | the inmates. 


In the wash-house, also on this 
floor, are apparatus for supplying water to the 
whole house, and hot water to the entire base- 


ment. On one side of the room are the wash- | 


inmates. A drying closet is close at hand, as| 
is also the bath-room, with a supply of hot and | 
cold water. And next to the bath-room, onl 
peep into a little nook, we see the mouth of the 
ventilating shaft, which passes up through the 
centre of the house, and communicates its hot 
and cold blasts, as required, to every chamber 
—a revolving fan being the machinery used 
to force the air upwards. We must not forget 
to pay a visit to another singular room ere we 
mount the stairs, and that is called the rabbit- 
hutch room, so named from its being fitted up 
with rgnges of meat safes, each one about a 
foot wide by about eighteen inches high ; with 
perforated zinc front, and lock and key. If 
we cast our eyes along the numbers painted 
over the doors, we find there are a hundred 
and five of them; a safe for each lodger to 
keep his food in. As we pass up stairs, il must 
be observed that the ceilings are well arched, 
and that the staircase is fire-proof. Be sure 
the insurance .on such a building is but low. 
On the ground floor the chief apartment is the 
coffee-room as it is called, otherwise the gene- 
ral sitting room. It is fitted up like a respect- 
able coffee-room, with high benches and long 
narrow tables, made of beach stained like dark | 
oak. This apartment is some thirty-five feet | 
long by twenty wide, and proportionately high. | 
A large fire is always kept burning in it, and} 
it wears an air of comfort to be found in few) 
private sitting rooms; and here the lodgers, | 
after cooking their dinners below, bring them 
up to dine. 


a 
ae 


He leaned against the rail of the| first room we enter is a spacious kitchen, fitted | were not a little surprised to find several indi- 
gallery for support, not knowing but that his| with an excellent stove range, hot water foun-| viduals of most respectable appearance. 
last hour was come; and then with much feel- | tain, &c., and a series of stewing fires, such| white-headed old gentleman was eating his 


One 


dinner, another was reading a newspaper. and 
as we approached, feeling, perhaps, that wich 
the place, he was being made a show of, he 
gave the paper a shake, and hemmed in a 
manner to show his perfect ind@pendence. 
There was something in the action which made 
us ashamed almost of our intrusion, The 
general appearance of the inmates, notwith- 
standing, was such as to lead us to remark to 
the general superintendent of the Society’s 
lodging-houses, Morrison, that we feared 





la class of individuals were availing themselves 


of the accommodations who could afford to go 
His answer revealed, however, 
that it was not so—that many of the individu. 


\als who lodged in the house, afier paying their 


rent, had scarcely a farthing left in the world ; 
and that respectability of appearance was al- 
ways the last feature which those who had seen 
better days struggled to maintain. He admit- 
ted the fact, however, that a much better class 
of lodgers frequented this model-house than is 
to be found at Charles street, the first estab- 
lishment opened by the Society, and which, as 
a study of the working of the new system is 
much more interesting than the model house, 
which, from having been opened so short a 
time, is scarcely yet in working order. ‘The 
Charles street lodging-house is much less com- 
plete as an establishment than the model house, 
of course; having been originally three old 
houses, and only adapted to the required pur- 
pose : the charge is less by fourpence a week 
also; but in respect of cleanliness it is fault- 
less, and the arrangements are as near those 
of the new house as the nature of the old build- 
ing would allow of. Eighty persons are ac- 
commodated here, and it has been full almost 
from the first week it was opened. In this 
establishment the common sitting-room affords 
a picture most interesting to the social econo- 
mist ; every grade of society, from the ruined 
gentleman to the costermonger, and the street- 
performer, are to be found living harmoniously 
together. In one corner of the coffee-room 
you will see an artist painting pictares which 
he pawns for his livelihood! in another, a 
street pedlar is arranging his goods for the 


The next flight of stairs brings us to the two| day’s tramp; in a third, some quiet, gentle- 


large rooms, the size of the entire house, por- 
tioned off into bed-rooms. Each partitioned 
space is lighted by a window, and is just large 
enough to contain a French bed, a box for 
clothes, and a little pathway beside them. 
These apartments are in fact boxes, open at 
the top for the sake of ventilation. ‘There are 
four floors fitted up precisely in the same man- 
ner, and on each floor is a room furnished with 
zinc wash-hand stands, and a plentiful supply 
of water from the main. Water-closets are 
also distributed on the different floors, and the 


manly looking man is reading one of the libra- 
ry books, of which there are, we hear, four 
hundred and fifty volumes. As might have 
been expected, the tone of the more respectable 
portion of the lodgers exercises a most bene- 
ficial influence over the others, elevating them 
after a time to its own standard. As an in- 
stance of this, we were told that, at his first en- 
trance, the costermonger astonished the coffee- 
room by his slang and bad language. The 
better class inmates at once “ sent him to Cov- 
entry ;” and this moral punishment had such 





and curses, and ope morning remarked to —— 
Morrison, “ that he didn’t know how it was, 
but that he never wished to make use of bad 
language now.” Having a desire to learn, 
some of the inmates taught him to read and 
write ; and at this present moment he cannot 
be restrained from writing and cyphering over 
the walls, whenever he has an opportunity of 
exercising his skill.—His new found education 
has disgusted him with costermongering ; and 
who knows but that he may turn out some- 
body yet. Some of the more intelligent in- 
mates lecture to the others on anatomy and 
science generally ; and so happy are many of 

» them, that they declare that before they enter- 
ed the door of the lodging-house, they never 
knew what it was to have a home; and one 
old gentleman remarked to the superintendent, 
that * he should remain there until he was 
carried out.” The fact of so many of the mid- 
die and upper clagses being reduced to enter 
its walls is curious, and possesses a melan- 
choly interest ; but so it is. In social life, as 
in geology, the superior might often be so 
found hidden and jumbled beneath an inferior 
strata. 

Let us return, after this short digression, to 
the model lodging-house again, One of its 
most interesting features is to see the lodgers 
cooking their food. We were curious enough 
to make inquiries what the cost and nature of 
each meal was, and learned that the breakfast 
was generally as follows: 


d. 
Cocoa, - - . - 01-2 
Milk, - : : : 0 1-2 
Sugar, - - - - 0 1-2 
Bread, - - - - 1 
“Butter, -- - : - 0 1-2 
3 


Whilst for dinner the favourite butcher’s meat 
was what the lodgers call “a blocker,” or the 
trimmings of meat. Thus, it was— 


A Blocker, - : e 
Onions and Potatoes, : 


clpw> 


These ingredients properly stewed make a 
dish to set before a king. + A herring some- 
times does duty instead of meat, and at others 
the feast is more noble : beer and porter is al- 
lowed, but spirits are interdicted. Cards, it 
would appear, are ranged with spirits in the 
sliding scale of superfluities, as they are not 
allowed, whilst backgammon, chess, and 
draughts, come in free with the beer. ‘ Men 
must have some amusement,” said the super- 
intendent to us, ina deprecating tone, and as 
if the admission was forced from him unwil- 
lingly ! We assented cheerfully, however, to 
the necessity of the case ; and even offered no 
objection when informed that smoking was al- 
lowed in the kitchen! One very important 
fact came out in the course of our inquiries of 
the superintendent, and that was, that several 
large manufacturers had visited the house, and 
stated their intention of recommending their 
workmen to take entire floors. If artisans do 
avail themselves of its accommodations, it will 
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an effect, that he gradually left off his oaths be the commencement of a revolution in their show what it is; and for that purpose, to look 


domestic habits, the benefits of such establish-| steadily at all the fearful details of the hide- 
ments will be speedily recognized, and one of ous whole—comprehended in a word which 
the most powerful levers will be put in motion! glides so trippingly over many a thoughtless 
towards elevating them in the social scale. It tongue.—Edinburgh Review. 

must be borne in mind, however, that the so- 
ciety’s efforts have as yet been directed only! How to make Home Happy.—Nature is 
to finding accommodation for single men, and| most industrious in adorning her domains ; the 
to establishing one small lodging-house for man, to whom this bounty is addressed, should 
women, The next experiment will be in obey the lesson. Let him, too, be industrious 
building what we advocated in this Journal in adorning his domain—in making his home, 
soine time since, “ club chambers for the mar-|the dwelling of his wife and children, not only 
ried.” We shall look forward to the progress |convenient and comfortable, but pleasant. Let 
of the new scheme with great interest, as its him, as far as circumstances will admit, be 
success—and we have no manner of doubt upon jiudustrious in surrounding it with pleasant 





the matter—will lead to. so a3 |objecis—in supplying it, within and without, 
rega' ds the | ort, } mal with things that tend. make it agreeable and | 
being of the working classes, as to be beyond |aitractive. “Let industhy make'tiome the abode 


all calculation, There has been enough talk- | of neatness and order—a place which brings 
ing about social improvement, in all consci-| satisfaction to every inmate, and which in 
ence ; but we have in these lodging-houses ajabsence, draws back the heart by the fond 
‘* doing” more effective than all the theorizing| associations of comfort and convenience.— 
in the world would accomplish. We recom-| Etract. 

mend those who doubt what we say, to go, see, 
and believe with their own eyes. 

























Tractability of Sheep.—A curious instance 
of the tractability of sheep was noticed recently 
in Strathconon. A shepherd with a flock of 
lambs, had occasion to cross the Meeke at 
Dalbreck. The stream there is broad, but not 
deep, and the passage is made over stepping- 
stones. The shepherd, on reaching the river 
side, took two of the lambs over, and the whole 
flock readily followed in single file, leaping 
from stone tostone. The scene, altogether, 
was very curious.—Jnverness Courier. 





WAR. 


If the study of the causes on which depends 
the character of an individual begdeeply inter- 
esting, the investigation of those which go to 
form the character of a nation are far more 
so: and we believe it will be found, that in 
both cases, great, rapid and brilliant success is 
alike fatal. In this dizzy career, every tute- 
lary genius appointed to guard our way through 
life—conscience, humanity, moderation, pru- 
dence—one after another take their flight, till 
at length the nation or the man drunk with 
triumphs, and abandoned to the madness of 
power, defies the opinions and outrages the 
feelings of mankind, wearies the patience ol 
heaven, and rushes on inevitable ruin. The 
two nations which appear as the chief actors 
in the tragedy before us, paid in turn the pen- 
alties of their “ glory.” The overthrow of 
Prussia is not more clearly traceable to the 
habits and sentiments engendered by the vic- 
torious career she had run, than are the re- 
verses of France, and the moral maladies by 
which she is still afflicted, to the character she 
acquired and exhibited during the portentous 
period of her military triumphs. 

Such then, even to the winning party, are 
the results of aggressive war. ‘To the losing, 
who does not know that they are wounds and 





Apple Trees.—The Jamaica, Long Island, 
Farmer says :—* William L. Johnson of our 
village, had a fine apple tree of choice kind 
which leaved and blossomed this spring, but 
the prospect of fruit was rendered doabtiul: 
the thousands of insects called aphides, which 
attached themselves to the leaves. A hole of 
about one quarter of an inch in diameter was 
bored into the body of the tree, and a piece of 
brimstone inserted. In 25 hours, the insects 
were seen leaving the tree in swarms. The 
remedy is worth being made known to our 
farmers and gardeners.” 

Treatment of a Contrary Horse.—When a 
horse gets in the way of being contrary, and 
will not go forward at all, it is common to ap- 
ply the whip freely. Solomon says, “a whip 
for the horse,” but he may not refer to cases of 
this kind. At any rate it is often where thus 
death ; hunger and cold; ruined houses, burn-| used of no benefit, only the gratification of the 
ed cities and desolate fields; orphan children|enraged driver. A method which we have 
and childless parents? We need not insist | known more successful is to treat the animal 
on these grosser and more obvious effects of| very kindly. His contrary disposition is usu- 
war. We would rather call the attention ofjally the result of having been fretted in some 
our readers to the complete disturbance of do-| way, and kindness may overcome it. Make 
mestic life; the interruption of all useful and}much of him at all times, Speak gently to 
beneficent pursuits ; the destruction of social| him and so often that he will become accus- 
confidence ; the entire dislocation of the plans|tomed to your voice. When he stops, when 
and employments, the hopes and the fortunes, | attached to the carriage or a load, and will not 
of every class of men not directly employed | move, approach him in the same gentle man- 
or interested, in the trade of war. It has of-|ner. Stroke the mane and put the hand (re- 
ten been said with the selfishness of security,| quently on his head. Means of this kind will 
that we in our sea girt isle, have no idea ofjhave a powerful tendency to overcome his 
what war is. But the obligation which we are| stubbornness, as brutes feel the power of kind- 
under is only so much the more imperative to|ness. We believe from what we have seen 
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that young horses especially, in nine cases out 
of ten, may be successfully cured of contrary 
habits in this way, while the application of the 
whip would only increase the difficulty.—Late 
Paper. 

— 

Newspaper Exchange.—George F. Lemis, 
an enterprising printer of Boston, has opened, | 
what he denomiuates with great propriety, a | 
Newspaper Exchange, in the large building, | 
known us Harding’s Gallery, in School street, | 
Boston. ‘There are sixteen rooms in the es- 
tablishment. A fine steam engine, of sufficient 
power to drive fifteen or twenty presses, has 
been introduced, and four presses are already 
in active operation. 

‘There are aow printed in this establishment 
no less than fourteen pupers—daily, semi- 
weekly, and weekly. Besides these, three 
other papers will, probably, soon be added to 
the list. Several of the above papers, have 
their counting-rooms and editors’ rooms in the 
same building. 

The Boston Traveller says: ‘There are 
sixty-five persons constantly employed in this 
Exchange, in the business of editing, compos- 
ing, and printing newspapers: and between 
80,000 and 100,000 sheets—most of them 
very large ones—are printed and published at 
this establishment every week. ‘The aygre- 
gate yearly expenditure for paper alone, used 
in this Exchange cannot be less than $30,000 ; 
and the amount paid for the labour. of those 
employed in preparing this paper for publica- 
tion must amount to at least $25,000 more.— 
Ibid. 

conten 

Cure for a Bufn.—Chloride of Soda, is 
said, in the London Lancet, a medical work, 
to be an effectual cure fora burn. It is stated 
in that journal, as an example, that an attor- 
ney, in attempting to put out the flames that 
had attacked the curtains of his bed, got his 
hands burned and blistered, but not broken. 
He sent for a couple of quarts of the lotion, 
four ounces of the solution to a pint of water, 
had it poured into a soup-plate, wrapped his 
hands in lint, as no skin was broken, and so 
kept them for some time. Next morning he 
was so perfectly well, that only one small 
patch of burn remained, yet an hour had 
elapsed before the application. It is added 
that the same remedy is sufficient to heal 
scalds and a black eye.— Ibid. 





Chemical Analysis of Tea.—In the me- 
moir of the London Chemical Society there is | 
an interesting paper by —— Warrington, on 
the analysis of tea, in which he states that he 
has not only removed the whole of the colour- | 
ing matter, or glazing, from green tea, but he | 
has been able to analyze the matter removed, 
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Our friend H—— W may rest as- 
sured that we entirely concur in opinion with 
her respecting the article in a foreign periodi- 
cal to which she alludes, We also * cannot 
see what good the editors expected to arise 
from such a detail.” 


THE FLOOD IN THE WEST. 


The abundant rains which occurred about 
the middle of the present month, have been the 
occasion of much distress and serious destruc- 
tion of property in various parts of the coun- 
try, especially in places situated on the Ohio 
and its tributary waters. At Cinciunati seve- 
ral of the streets near the river were overflow- 
ed, and several hundred families, it is stated, 
were compelled to abandon their dwellings, 
and to flee for safety to the more elevated parts 
ofthe town. At Zanesville, on the 17th inst., 
part of the town was inundated, the levee giv- 
ing way, and at least a hundred {amilies forced 
to leave their habitations. ‘The following, 
which we copy from the Penosylvania Inquir- 
er of 21st inst., will convey to our readers 
some idea ofthe extent of the devastation :— 


“« The papers received by the Western Mails 
of yesterday are filled with accounts of the 
disastrous effects produced by the recent severe 
freshet in the Western Rivers. The Sciota 
river has overflowed its banks, washing away 
the turnpike, bridges, culverts, &c. On this 
as well as the smaller streams emptying into 
it, vast amounts of hogs and other stock have 
been washed away. 

* The Pittsburg Gazette of the 17th instant 
contains the following notice of the flood in 
the Ohio and Muskingum rivers: 

“ By the politeness of Capt. Gray, of the 
Cincinnati packet Pennsylvania, which arrived 
at this port last evening, we have further par- 
ticulars of the disastrous flood of the last few 
days. He says that at no time since the me- 
morable flood of 1832, has the Ohio been so 
high as at present. “The destruction of pro- 
perty along the river and the distress of the 
inhabitants is truly appalling. In the towns 
of Guyandotte, Point Pleasant, 
Hockingport, Parkersburg, Point Harmer, Ma- 
rietta, and Sun Fish, many families were com- 
pelled to leave their dwellings, and others re- 
moved to the upper stories. 

* Most of the islands between Kanawha and 
Wheeling, are entirely covered. Fences, corn, 
wood, and property of all kinds, have been car 
ried away by the water. 

* All the people residing in the low lands 


and prove it by chemical evidence, to consist; have abandoned their dwellings and tuken re- 


of Prassivwn blue and gypsum principally. So 
that in fact the drinkers of green tea, as it 
comes to the English market, indulge in a be- 
verage of Chinese paint, and might imitate the 
mixture by dissolving Prussian blue and plaster 
of Paris in hot water, The Chinese do not 
drink this painted tea; they only sell it.— 
Gardener’s Chronicle. 
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fuge on the hills, leaving their property to the | 


mercy of the water, being satisfied to escape 
with their lives. 

* When the Pennsylvania passed Portsmouth 
the river was rising at the rate of four inches 
per hour, and at Marietta, the Muskingum 
river was found to have commenced rising the 
second time, and more rapidly than before. 
Fears were entertained that the ships now on 


Pomeroy, | ta 









the stocks at that port, would be carried off. 
The late rains have been very heavy in the 
valley of the Muskingum river. 

* At different points on their way up, they 
saw several houses afloat, and innumerable 
quantities of corn, haystacks, &c. On many 
of the farms, the people were observed gather- 
ing their corn from the fields in flat boais. At 
Gallipolis, the river lacked but five feet of be- 
ing as high as in ’32, and was rising rapidly. 
ln many places, it was difficult to tell where 
the main channel of the river was, the low 
ground being overflowed for several miles in 
width, 

‘The steamer passed across fields on her 
way up, fully thirty feet higher than the chan- 
nel of the river at low water mark. 

“Capt. Lucas, of the steamboat Mary Ste- 
vens, reports the distress occasioned by the 
floud below Marietta, as being truly alarming. 
People deserting their dwellings in such haste 
as to be compelled to leave their property, 
others taking what they could in boats, and 
removing to the hills.” 


RECEIPTS. 


Received of J. Holloway, P. M., from R. Conrow, 
Flushing, Ohio, $2, vol. 21; of S. Lukens, agent, 
Coatesville, Pa., for self, and S. North, $2 each, vol. 
21; of W. Hughes, from T. M. Harvey, Jennerville, 


Pa., $2, vol. 21; of J. D. Shotwell, from J. Stevenson, - 


Greensville, N. J., $2, vol. 21 ; of M. Cope, Doe Run, 
Pa., for self, E. Wilson, A. Cope, I. Harry, E. Har- 
lan, J. Davis, $2 each, vol. 21; and from M. Pyle, 
$2, for vol. 20. 


WANTED 


A suitable Female teacher to take the place 
of Principal in the Select School for Girls, St. 
James street, Philadelphia. 

Application may be made to Joseph Snow- 
don, No. 84 Mulberry street, Lindzey Nichol- 
son, No, 24 S. Twelfth street, Rebecca Allen, 
No, 146 Pine street, or Elizabeth C. Mason, 
No. 68 N. Seventh street. 





WANTED an assistant in the Drug busi- 
ness. Apply at 84 Arch street. 


a 


Maratep, at Friends’ meeting, Whiteland, Chester 
county, Joseru Lippoy Pexsuck, of Holmesburg, to 
— Any, daughter of Enos Eldridge, of White- 

n 





, on Fifth-day, the 9th instant, at Friends’ 
meeting, Springfield, Delaware county, Pa., Bensamin 
J, Evwanps, of Philadelphia, to Susanna, daughter of 
Joha Rhoads, of the former place. 





Diep, on the 18th of Eleventh month last, Saran 
P. Howanp, a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia for the Southern District, 
aged seventy-four years. Meckness of spirit and pe- 
culiarly tender sympathies of heart, rendered her dear 
to her family and to her friends. During a state of 
health for some time declining, her desire was “ for- 
sake me not when my strength faileth ;” and, as it is 
believed, her endeavours were to seek after a right 
preparation for the grext change, 4 trust is cherished, 
that “she has been gathered as a shock of corn com. 
eth in, in his season,” to her everlasting rest. 
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